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PURPOSE 


This  brochure  contains  a  summary  of  Management  Framework  Plan 
(MFP)  decisions  for  the  Diablo  Resource  Area,  except  for  Monterey 
County.   The  planning  area  includes  all  of  Fresno  and  San  Benito 
Count  ies . 

Planning  within  this  area    represents  an  update  of  Management 
Framework  Plans  completed  in  Spring  1978.   The  policy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  to  update  its  MFP  every  6  years. 
This  will  assist  us  in  preparing  an  Environmental  Statement  on 
the  grazing  program. 

Numerous  organizations  -  both  public  and  private  -  and  many 
individual  citizens  contributed  time,  data,  thoughts  and  talent 
to  this  Management  Framework  Plan.   The  news  media  was  especially 
helpful  in  "getting  the  word  out",  which  stimulated  public 
interest  and  participation. 

Not  everyone  will  be  happy  with  our  decisions  and  their  reasons 
will  be  as  varied  as  the  interests  they  represent,  but  BLM 
could  not  have  completed  this  plan  without  everyone's  help. 

My  staff  and  I  thank  you  all.   If  you  have  questions  or  if  you 
would  like  to  review  specific  portions  of  the  MFP  at  our  Folsom 
Office,  please  let  us  know. 


^^^^ 


Alan  P.  Thomson 
District  Manager 
Folsom  District 
September  1 ,  1978 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  has  developed  a  system  of 
land-use  planning  in  order  to  manage  the  public  lands  on  a  sustained-yield  basis  for  multiple-use  pur- 
poses—that is,  for  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  present  and  future 
generations,  while  maintaining  environmental  standards.  The  procedures  under  this  system  require 
that  the  Bureau:  (1)  inventory  and  analyze  all  resource  values  of  the  land  it  manages  (Unit  Resource 
Analysis— URA);  (2)  develop  recommendations  for  management  of  those  resources  and  values 
(Management  Framework  Plan  — MFP — Step  1);  (3)  resolve  any  conflicts  in  those  management 
recommendations  (MFP,  Step  2);  and  (4)  thus  determine,  and  make  a  commitment  to  carry  out,  the 
most  appropriate  management  of  a  given  portion  of  the  public  lands  (MFP,  Step  3). 

Throughout  this  process,  public  input  is  solicited.  Data  and  information  on  resources  and  resource 
values  are  requested  from  other  governmental  bodies,  as  well  as  from  private  citizens  and  special- 
interest  groups.  In  addition,  opinions  on  management  decisions  which  those  outside  the  BLM  would 
like  to  see  instituted  on  public  lands  are  also  requested. 

This  brochure  is  a  record  of  the  planning  process  carried  out  for  the  Fresno-San  Benito  Planning  Unit 
of  the  Folsom,  California,  District  of  the  BLM.  Of  the  4.5  million  acres  of  land  in  this  planning  unit, 
276,000  are  public  lands  managed  by  the  BLM.  The  planning  unit  has  been  divided  into  16  manage- 
ment units.  Four  of  these  are  discussed  together  because  the  management  decisions  are  essentially 
the  same.  For  each  of  the  remaining  12  areas  discussed  below,  the  following  are  included: 

BACKGROUND 

A  brief  description  of  resource  values  of  the  area  plus  principal  use  (or  uses)  of,  or  activities  engaged 
in  on,  the  public  lands.  These  resources  include:  lands,  minerals,  forestry,  watershed,  livestock 
forage  (range),  wildlife,  and  recreation.  Additionally,  a  socio-economic  profile  has  been  developed. 

MAJOR  ISSUES 

A  brief  delineation  of  conflicts  (where  such  exist)  or  concerns  as  brought  out  by  the  public  during 
meetings  or  in  written  comments. 

MAJOR  DECISIONS 

A  brief  list  of  those  major  decisions  which  either  change  management  direction  in  a  given  area,  or 
address  those  concerns  raised  by  the  public.  In  all  cases,  whether  they  are  specifically  mentioned  or 
not,  the  BLM  is  committed  particularly  to  the  full  protection  of  archaeological  sites  and  critical 
habitat  of  identified  endangered  plant  and  wildlife  species. 

Public  participation  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  planning  process.  During  planning 
for  this  unit,  four  public  meetings  were  held  and  500  questionnaires  were  sent  out  soliciting  infor- 
mation for  input  to  the  land-use  decisions.  In  this  way,  we  can  be  assured  that  public  land  managers 
will  have  the  best  possible  information  available  to  them  for  implementing  resource  management 
decisions,  which  will  protect  and  conserve  available  resources  for  present  and  future  generations. 


HERNANDEZ  VALLEY  —  CALL  MOUNTAIN 


BACKGROUND 

Approximately  30,000  acres  of  public  land  are 
scattered  along  ridges  throughout  the  moun- 
tainous Hernandez  Valley— Call  Mountain  area. 
Vegetation  is  primarily  dense  brush  with  some 
stands  of  annual  grasses  and  oak  woodland. 
Legal  access  to  public  lands  is  limited. 

The  area  contains  habitat  for  deer,  pigs,  chukar 
and  a  variety  of  non-game  species. 

Other  resource  values  in  this  area  have  not 
been  identified. 

MAJOR  ISSUES 

1.  Lack  of  public  access. 

2.  Wildlife  habitat  improvement. 


MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  Wildlife  habitat  will  be  improved  through 
brushland  management,  primarily  by  pre- 
scribed burning.  Increased  hunting  opportun- 
ities, principally  for  deer,  will  thus  be  provided. 

2.  Minimal  use  supervision  of  livestock 
grazing  will  be  employed  due  to  the  scattered 
land-ownership  pattern.  However,  watershed 
protection  and  water  quality  will  be  achieved 
through  wildlife  habitat  improvement  and  main- 
taining at  least  700  pounds  of  mulch  per  acre  on 
all  grasslands  after  livestock  grazing. 

3.  A  comprehensive  District-wide  manage- 
ment plan  will  be  developed  to  study  the 
problems  of  access  and  land  consolidation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public. 


WILD  PIG 


CONDON  PEAK 


BACKGROUND 

This  area  is  typified  by  steep,  mountainous 
terrain  covered  by  a  variety  of  vegetation  types 
ranging  from  open  grassland  to  dense 
chaparral.  Condon  Peak  contains  a  community 
of  perennial  grasses  (Stipa  pulcra  and  S.  cernua 
—  purple  needlegrass)  which  is  uncommon  in 
annual  grass  ranges. 

Deer,  pigs,  upland  game  birds,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  non-game  wildlife  species  inhabit  the 
area.  Approximately  1,355  AUMs  of  livestock 
forage  are  sold  annually  to  three  lessees,  one  of 
which  has  an  Allotment  Management  Plan  (640 
AUMs).  Water  is  available  for  wildlife  and  live- 
stock from  perennial  springs. 

The  north-central  portion  of  the  Condon  Peak 
area  is  part  of  a  large  serpentine  mass  which 
produces  many  minerals,  including  asbestos, 
chromite,  and  mercury.  There  are  presently  an 
operating  asbestos  mine  and  an  active 
chromite  mine. 

MAJOR  ISSUES 

1.  Livestock  grazing  vs.  ORV  use. 

2.  Livestock    grazing    vs.    wildlife    habitat 
values. 


MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  To  prevent  erosion  and  minimize  con- 
flicts with  wildlife  the  livestock  grazing  season 
will  be  from  November  1  through  May  31.  Other 
seasons  will  be  established  only  where  signifi- 
cant conflicts  with  other  uses  of  the  public 
lands  will  not  occur.  To  prevent  overgrazing  and 
to  protect  watershed  values,  at  least  700 
pounds  of  mulch  per  acre  will  be  left  on  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  season. 

2.  Brushland  management  in  uneven  aged 
stands  particularly  by  prescribed  burning  will 
be  carried  out  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  wildlife  habitat.  Additionally, 
since  some  of  the  best  wildlife  habitat  in  this 
planning  unit  is  found  here,  ORV  use  will  be  re- 
stricted to  designated  roads  and  trails  to  mini- 
mize conflicts  with  wildlife. 

3.  The  unique  plant  community  in  the  Con- 
don Peak  area  will  be  managed  to  maintain  or 
increase  the  amount  of  perennial  grasses. 

4.  Development  of  mineral  resources  will 
be  encouraged  and  a  special  effort  made  to 
work  with  the  mineral  industry  to  minimize  en- 
vironmental impacts,  particularly  on  wildlife 
habitat. 
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SQUAW  LEAP  AREA 


BACKGROUND 

The  Squaw  Leap  Area  lies  in  Fresno  and  Madera 
Counties  on  the  San  Joaquin  River  between 
Kerckhoff  Reservoir  and  Millerton  Lake.  The 
lands  are  managed  by  BLM  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Vegetation  of  the  area  is  oak,  annual  grasses, 
and  dense  chaparral.  Dominant  game  species 
include  quail  and  deer.  Significant  archaeo- 
logical resources,  with  National  Register  po- 
tential, occur  in  this  area. 

Presently,  this  area  is  managed  for  livestock 
grazing  and  recreation  use.  Several  miles  of 
trails  have  been  constructed,  as  well  as  a  foot 
bridge  across  the  San  Joaquin  River.  The 
Fresno  District  of  the  Civil  War  Association, 
Inc.,  holds  its  annual  skirmish  in  the  Squaw 
Leap  area.  About  100  people  participate  in  this 
event.  This  area  has  been  withdrawn  from 
mining  under  the  1872  Mining  Law. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  which 
operates  the  Kerckhoff  Powerhouse,  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  construct  a  tunnel,  new  power- 
house, and  ancillary  facilities. 


MAJOR  ISSUE 

Maintenance  of  present  values  (visual  and 
aesthetic  quality,  wildlife  habitat,  livestock 
grazing)  in  light  of  the  proposed  power  facility. 

MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  Livestock  grazing  will  be  intensively 
managed.  The  normal  season  of  use  will  be 
November  1  to  April  30.  At  least  700  pounds  of 
mulch  per  acre  will  be  left  after  grazing.  Thus, 
watershed  values  and  wildlife  habitat  will  be 
maintained. 

2.  Hunting  opportunities  will  be  increased 
where  enhancement  of  wildlife  habitat  permits. 

3.  Maintenance  of  scenic  quality  of  the 
area  will  be  given  high  priority.  Protection  of  the 
watershed  and  maintenance  of  wildlife  habitat 
will  contribute  to  protection  of  the  scenic 
quality  of  the  area.  In  addition,  mitigation  of 
visual,  as  well  as  other,  impacts  of  the 
proposed  Kerckhoff  #2  project  will  be  carried 
out  to  the  extent  possible. 

4.  Low-level  camping  facilities  will  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  recreational 
users  and  to  maintain  aesthetic  values  of  the 
area. 


5.     All    archaeological    resources 
protected. 


wil 
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PANOCHE  HILLS  (MERCY  HOT  SPRINGS) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Panoche  Hills  Area  includes  about  29,000 
acres  of  public  lands  which,  historically,  have 
been  used  for  livestock  (cattle  and  sheep) 
grazing.  Vegetation  includes  primarily  annual 
grasses  and  a  variety  of  desert  shrubs. 
Although  production  of  forage  varies  from  year 
to  year,  an  average  10,000  AUMs  are  sold  an- 
nually to  10  lessees,  five  of  whom  operate  un- 
der an  allotment  management  plan  (AMP). 

In  1970  the  area  was  closed  to  ORV  use  due  to 
resource  deterioration  and  lack  of  authority  to 
confine  such  use  to  designated  areas. 

The  entire  area  is  considered  potential  habitat 
for  two  endangered  wildlife  species,  the  blunt- 
nosed  leopard  lizard  and  the  San  Joaquin  kit 
fox.  Game  species  occurring  in  the  area  include 
quail  and  chukar. 

In  1964,  this  area  was  designated  as  the 
Panoche  National  Cooperative  Land  and  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Under  this 
agreement,  these  lands  will  be  maintained  and 
managed  for  their  wildlife  values. 

Active  exploration  for  gypsumite  deposits  is 
currently  under  way.  Much  of  the  area  is  under 
oil  and  gas  lease. 


MAJOR  ISSUE 

Livestock  grazing  vs.  game  management. 
Sportsmen  feel  that  livestock  grazing  is  ad- 
versely affecting  upland  game  habitat.  Live- 
stock operators  believe  that  livestock  grazing 
should  be  the  dominant  use. 

MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  Wildlife  habitat  will  be  improved  in  this 
area  by  management  of  other  resources. 

2.  Livestock  grazing  will  continue  under 
existing  AMPs.  Where  AMPs  do  not  exist,  the 
grazing  season  will  be  restricted  to  December  1 
through  April  30.  All  livestock  grazing  must 
leave  a  minimum  of  700  pounds  of  mulch  per 
acre  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  will  be  ex- 
tended only  when  shrubs  will  not  be  damaged. 

3.  No  more  than  20  percent  of  the  surface 
area  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  will  be  permitted  to 
be  disturbed.  All  critical  habitat  for  the  blunt- 
nosed  leopard  lizard  and  San  Joaquin  kit  fox 
will  be  protected.  The  BLM  Folsom  District 
staff  will  work  closely  with  the  mineral  industry 
to  minimize  impacts  on  natural  resources,  parti- 
cularly fragile  soils  and  critical  wildlife  habitat, 
resulting  from  gypsumite  exploration  and 
mining. 

4.  All  activities,  such  as  rockhounding,  and 
public  access  will  be  restricted  during  chukar 
and  quail  nesting  season. 

5.  General  ORV  use  will  be  prohibited  en- 
tirely to  reduce  erosion  potential  and  resulting 
off-site  impacts  and  to  protect  wildlife  values. 
Use  of  the  area  for  organized  ORV  events  may 
be  permitted  after:  (1)  revision  of  the  wildlife 
habitat  management  plan;  (2)  establishment  of 
a  Sikes  Act  agreement;  and  (3)  completion  of 
the  blunt-nosed  leopard  lizard  inventory  and 
habitat  management  plan. 

6.  The  recreation  experience  in  the  area  will 
be  enhanced  by  maintenance  of  scenic  values 
and  development  of  primitive  camps. 

v. 


JOAQUIN  ROCKS 


BACKGROUND 

The  land  ownership  in  the  Joaquin  Rocks  area 
is  a  checkerboard  pattern  due  to  railroad  grants. 
About  10,000  acres  are  under  BLM  manage- 
ment—the remainder  is  privately  owned.  The 
area  is  characterized  by  extremely  steep  terrain, 
with  areas  of  dense  shrubs  and  woodland 
areas. 

Joaquin  Murietta,  the  notorious  bandit  of  the 
gold-rush  days,  used  the  area  as  a  hideout  and 
was  eventually  killed  in  the  vicinity. 

Current  uses  include  livestock  grazing,  wildlife 
habitat  (deer,  pigs,  and  a  variety  of  non-game 
species),  some  oil  and  gas  exploration,  and 
recreation. 


MAJOR  ISSUES 

1.  Livestock  grazing  vs.  ORV  use. 

2.  Consolidation  of  Federal  lands. 

3.  Access. 


MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  Public  lands  will  be  managed  for  their 
recreation  values.  The  Joaquin  Rocks  will  be 
obtained  and  managed  and  protected  for  their 
historical  significance.  A  primitive  camping 
area  will  be  developed  near  the  Joaquin  Rocks. 
Scenic  quality  of  the  area  will  be  maintained. 
Rock  collecting  will  be  permitted. 

2.  Use  of  ORVs  will  be  restricted  to  desig- 
nated roads  and  trails.  If  use  cannot  be  con- 
trolled under  this  management,  measures  will 
be  taken  to  further  restrict  ORV  use.  Such 
restriction  will  contribute  to  maintenence  of 
aesthetic  values  in  the  area  and  to  protection  of 
wildlife  habitat. 

3.  Wildlife  cover  and  habitat  will  be  im- 
proved and  hunting  opportunities  increased 
where  possible. 

4.  Livestock  grazing  will  be  on  a  custodial 
basis,  due  to  the  checkerboard  land  pattern. 
Restrictions  for  a  "season  of  use"  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  future. 


COALINGA 


BACKGROUND 

The  Coalinga  Area  includes  those  scattered 
tracts  of  public  lands  in  the  north  end  of  the 
Kettleman  Hills  and  the  hills  around  Coalinga. 
It  is  characterized  by  low  hills  covered  with  an- 
nual grasses  and  various  shrubs.  This  area  is  in- 
cluded in  the  range  of  the  blunt-nosed  leopard 
lizard  and  San  Joaquin  kit  fox,  both  of  which  are 
on  the  endangered  species  list. 

Principal  activities  on  public  lands  in  this  area 
include  oil  and  gas  production,  livestock 
grazing,  and  some  ORV  use  in  the  Kettleman 
Hills. 

MAJOR  ISSUES 

1.  ORV  use  in  the  Kettleman  Hills  area. 

2.  Development  of  an  overlook  and  possibly 
a  museum. 


MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  Public  lands  in  this  area  will  be  closed  to 
ORV  use  until  these  lands  have  been  inventor- 
ied, zoned,  and  monitored  with  respect  to  en- 
dangered species,  archaeological  sites  and 
erosion  potential.  Recommendations  con- 
cerning ORV  use  and  monitoring  will  then  be 
made.  The  scattered  land-ownership  pattern 
and  moderate  terrain  preclude  effective 
management  of  ORVs  and  protection  of  sig- 
nificant resource  values  at  this  time. 

2.  Archaeological  sites  and  habitat  critical 
to  endangered  species  will  be  protected. 

3.  An  overlook  will  be  developed  in  SWV4 
Section  2,  T.  20  S.,  R.  15  E.,  MDM. 


SAN  BENITO  NATURAL  AREA 


BACKGROUND 

The  1,500-acre  San  Benito  Natural  Area  was 
established  in  1971  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
variety  of  habitats  it  encompasses.  The  area  is 
closed  to  ORV  use  and  withdrawn  from  mineral 
development  under  the  1872  Mining  Law.  One 
plant  species,  (Layia  discoidea)  listed  as  en- 
dangered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  one  species  (Camissonia  benitensis)  listed 
by  the  CNPS  as  endangered,  are  found  in  this 
area.  A  mineral  report  completed  in  late  1975 
indicates  mineral  potential  of  the  area  is  low. 

MAJOR  ISSUE 

Natural  Area  vs.  ORV  use  area. 


MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  The  present  natural  area  designation  will 
be  maintained.  Decision  on  enlarging  the  area 
will  be  deferred  until  study  of  the  area  as  poten- 
tial wilderness  (under  FLPMA)  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

2.  All  vegetation  will  be  managed  to  protect 
the  unique  plant  communities  found  in  the 
area.  That  is,  the  area  will  be  protected  from 
wildfires,  prescribed  burning  will  not  be  used 
as  a  management  tool,  and  there  will  be  no  re- 
seeding  after  fires.  There  will  be  total  pro- 
tection of  all  rare,  endangered,  or  threatened 
plant  species. 

3.  The  Natural  Area  will  be  closed  to  all  ORV 
use  except  along  the  ridge  road  (powerline  ac- 
cess road)  and  along  county  roads,  to  further 
protect  and  enhance  aesthetic  values  of  the 
area.  To  the  extent  feasible,  natural  features 
will  be  used  as  Natural  Area  boundaries  and  wil 
be  so  marked. 

4.  Rock  collecting  and  hunting  will  be  per- 
mitted in  the  Natural  Area  to  the  extent  that 
ORV  use  is  not  a  necessary  component  of  these 
activities. 

5.  Use  of  the  area  will  be  restricted  to  day- 
ight  hours— no  camping  will  be  permitted. 


PINNACLES 


BACKGROUND 

This  area  consists  of  about  8,000  scattered 
acres  of  public  lands  surrounding  Pinnacles 
National  Monument.  Most  of  these  lands  are 
steep,  rugged,  brush-covered  mountains.  The 
only  legal  public  access  to  these  lands  is  from 
the  National  Monument. 

Most  of  these  lands  have  been  withdrawn  from 
mineral  exploration  and  development  under  the 
1872  Mining  Law. 

MAJOR  ISSUE 

Preservation  vs.  consumptive  use  (livestock 
grazing,  vegetation  management). 


MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  Public  lands  will  be  provided  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.  Park  Service  for  exchange  to 
obtain  private  inholdings  within  Pinnacles 
National  Monument.  However,  large  blocks  of 
public  lands  in  the  planning  unit  will  not  be 
split  up  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Because  visual  resources  (scenic  quality) 
are  of  prime  importance  in  this  area,  construc- 
tion of  fire  lines  by  the  use  of  heavy  equipment 
will  be  prohibited  if  these  lines  can  be  seen 
from  any  point  within  the  National  Monument. 

3.  Prescribed  burning  for  brushland 
management  will  be  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  private  landowners  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument. 

4.  Public  lands  south  of  La  Gloria  Road  will 
be  withdrawn  from  mineral  exploration  and 
development  underthe  1872  Mining  Law. 


COALINGA  MINERAL  SPRINGS 


BACKGROUND 

The  Coalinga  Mineral  Springs  area  contains  ap- 
proximately 20,000  acres  of  public  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  Fresno  County  campground  and 
lands  managed  by  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game.  In  1967,  BLM  entered  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Fish  and  Game 
Department  and  Fresno  County  to  develop  the 
area  for  recreation.  In  particular,  development 
of  a  trail  system  was  agreed  upon.  Manpower 
and  funding  constraints  have  precluded  such 
development  on  public  lands. 

The  area  is  very  steep  and  rugged  and  covered 
with  brush  and  annual  grasses.  Principal  uses 
are  for  wildlife  habitat  (deer,  pigs,  and  quail)  and 
for  livestock  grazing.  Use  for  recreation  is 
generally  limited  because  of  the  rough  terrain. 
Visual  and  scenic  quality  of  the  area  is  also  im- 
portant. 


MAJOR  ISSUES 

1.  Livestock     grazing     vs.     trail 
(trespass,  annoyance  of  livestock). 

2.  Livestock  grazing  vs.  ORV  use. 


system 


MAJOR  DECISIIONS 

1.  Management  will  be  directed  primarily 
toward  wildlife  habitat  requirements.  To  protect 
habitat,  livestock  grazing  will  be  limited  to 
November  1  through  May  30,  and  at  least  700 
pounds  of  mulch  per  acre  will  be  left  on  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  season.  Ad- 
ditionally, to  maintain  the  habitat  an  intensive 
burning  program  for  brush  management  will  be 
initiated. 

2.  Recreation  opportunities  (hunting, 
hiking,  camping)  will  be  increased.  A  recreation 
plan  will  be  developed,  including  a  new  design 
for  a  trail  system.  To  reduce  trespass  conflicts, 
boundary  posting  and  minimal  fencing  of  criti- 
cal areas  will  be  carried  out.  Primitive  camping 
areas  will  be  developed. 

3.  To  maintain  aesthetic  values  and  protect 
wildlife,  use  of  ORVs  will  be  restricted  to  exist- 
ing designated  roads  and  trails— all  new  hiking 
and  equestrian  trails  will  be  closed  to  ORV  use. 
If  ORV  use  cannot  be  controlled  under  these 
designations,  measures  will  be  instituted  to  fur- 
ther restrict  such  use. 
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SANTA  RITA  PEAK 


BACKGROUND 

The  Santa  Rita  Peak  area  is  characterized  by 
bare  serpentine  hillsides  and  unique  plant  com- 
munities. Many  of  these  unique  species  are  en- 
demic to  serpentine  soils.  Four  of  these 
species  are  on  the  California  Native  Plant 
Society's  list  of  rare  and  endangered  species. 
Two  other  endangered  species  are  confined  to 
the  San  Benito  Mountain  region,  one  on  the 
CNPS  list  and  one  on  the  Federal  list.  Much  of 
the  conifer  forest,  cut  over  during  early  mining 
activity,  has  regenerated  and  can  be  classified 
as  commercial  timber. 

The  primary  use  of  the  area  is  by  ORVs  (33,000 
visitor  days  estimated).  Hunting  is  also  popular. 

Wildlife  species  include  deer,  pigs,  and  numer- 
ous smaller  animals.  The  area  is  included  in  the 
New  Idria  National  Cooperative  Land  and  Wild- 
life Management  Area. 

Other  values  include  watershed  protection,  ar- 
chaeological sites,  communication  sites,  and 
minerals.  This  area,  along  with  Clear  Creek 
Canyon  and  the  San  Benito  Mountain  Natural 
Area,  contains  more  than  100  minerals,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  rock  collect- 
ing areas  in  the  State. 

Mining  for  mercury,  chromium,  and  asbestos 
has  occurred  in  the  past.  Presently  one  asbes- 
tos mine  is  active  and  numerous  active  claims 
in  the  area  exist.  There  is  also  oil  and  gas 
leasing. 


MAJOR  ISSUES 

1.  ORVuse 

2.  Watershed  protection  (sedimentation) 

3.  Mining 

4.  Hunting 

5.  Trespass 

6.  Asbestos  hazard 

MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  The  area  will  be  managed  for  recreation 
use,  including  ORVs,  rockhounding,  hunting, 
and  camping.  Minimal  camping  facilities  will  be 
developed  along  Saw  Mill  Creek  and  in  the 
Spanish  Lake  Area. 

2.  Exploration  for  and  development  of 
minerals  will  be  encouraged.  Close  coordina- 
tion with  the  mineral  industry  to  minimize  en- 
vironmental damage  will  be  stressed. 

3.  A  minimum  of  surface  disturbance  from 
all  uses  will  be  strived  for  to  protect  watershed 
values.  In  particular,  all  uses  in  the  lower  San 
Carlos  Creek  area  will  be  monitored  for  possi- 
ble sediment  production  in  San  Carlos  Creek. 

4.  To  the  extent  possible,  scenic  qualities 
of  the  area  will  be  protected  particularly  with 
regard  to  utility  corridors  and  communication 
sites.  Communication  sites  will  be  limited  to 
San  Benito  and  Santa  Rita  Peaks  and  the  Span- 
ish Lake  site.  Additional  facilities  will  be 
developed  only  after  all  existing  sites  have 
been  fully  utilized. 

5.  Significant  archaeological  sites  and  en- 
dangered plant  communities  will  be  fully  pro- 
tected by  appropriate  means,  including  fenc- 
ing, rerouting  of  trails,  or  mineral  withdrawal. 

6.  The  stands  of  conifers  will  be  managed 
for  commercial  wood  products. 
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CLEAR  CREEK  CANYON 

BACKGROUND 

This  one-mile-wide  strip  along  Clear  Creek  is  a 
steep  canyon  covered  with  leather  oak, 
chamise,  manzanita,  and  scattered  digger  pine. 
One  plant  species  (Layia  discoidea)  on  the 
Federal  endangered  species  list  and  one 
species  (Camissonia  benitensis)  on  the  CNPS 
endangered  species  list  are  barren  areas  of  ser- 
pentine soils  which  contain  great  amounts  of 
magnesium  and  asbestos.  Access  to  the  area  is 
primarily  by  Clear  Creek  Road,  a  county  road 
which  crosses  the  creek  1 1  times. 

Principal  large  wildlife  species  are  deer  and 
pigs;  there  are  also  numerous  small  animals 
and  birds.  The  canyon  lies  in  the  California  Con- 
dor overfly  area.  It  is  also  included  in  the  New 
Idria  National  Cooperative  Land  and  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 

Principal  use  of  the  area  is  for  recreation,  in- 
cluding, in  order  of  importance,  ORV  use,  rock- 
hounding,  and  hunting.  Bentonite,  an  extremely 
rare  mineral,  is  occasionally  found  in  the  area. 
In  1968,  the  canyon  bottom  was  withdrawn  from 
mineral  exploration  and  development  under  the 
1872  Mining  Law.  However,  BLM  is  presently 
evaluating  the  validity  of  claims  existing  at  the 
time  of  withdrawal. 


MAJOR  ISSUES 

1.  ORV  use  vs.  other  uses  (hunting,  rock- 
hounding),  natural  conditions  (sedimentation  of 
Hernandez  Reservoir,  asbestos  hazard)  and 
other  values  (trespass,  aesthetics). 

2.  Improved  access. 

3.  Protection  of  archaeological  sites  and 
endangered  plant  communities. 

4.  Mineral  exploration. 

MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  The  Clear  Creek  Canyon  will  be  managed 
for  intensive  recreational  use.  An  adminis- 
trative site  will  be  developed.  Management  will 
also  include:  development  of  primitive  camping 
facilities  (sanitation,  fire  rings,  garbage  dis- 
posal areas);  general  improvement  of  access, 
including  upgrading  the  County  road  where  it 
crosses  the  creek  to  reduce  sedimentation;  and 
prohibition  of  hunting  to  protect  recreationists. 

2.  Use  of  ORVs  will  be  restricted  to  desig- 
nated areas,  roads,  and  trails  in  order  to  protect 
other  values  including  maintenance  of  maxi- 
mum vegetative  cover,  thus  reducing  sedi- 
mentation. 

3.  Significant  archaeological  sites  and 
communities  of  endangered  plant  species  will 
be  fully  protected,  but  with  methods  that  re- 
quire closing  of  the  least  amount  of  area. 

4.  The  mineral  segregation  of  the  canyon 
bottom  will  be  maintained. 

5    The  asbestos  hazard  will  be  studied. 
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GRISWOLD-TUMEY  HILLS 


BACKGROUND 

The  land  pattern  in  this  area  is  fragmented; 
public  land  is  interspersed  with  a  great  deal  of 
private  land.  Terrain  varies  from  the  rolling 
Tumey  Hills  to  the  steep,  precipitous  slopes  of 
the  Griswolds. 

Dominant  vegetation  consists  of  annual 
grasses  and  desert  shrubs.  Two  unique  plant 
communities  occur,  however.  Several  species 
normally  found  in  the  southern  desert,  includ- 
ing Indian  ricegrass,  desert  needlegrass,  and  a 
number  of  forbs,  occur  on  the  Ciervo  Hills.  A 
big  sagebrush  community  occurs  in  the  San 
Carlos-Balsa  area. 

Wildlife  includes  chukar  and  quail  populations, 
as  well  as  the  blunt-nosed  leopard  lizard  and 
San  Joaquin  kit  fox.  The  latter  two  species  are 
considered  endangered. 

Dominant  use  of  the  area  presently  is  livestock 
grazing.  About  5,400  AUMs  are  used  annually 
by  seven  lessees.  One  allotment  currently  has 
an  AMP. 

Mineral  activity  is  generally  limited.  Some  ex- 
ploration for  diatomite  and  gypsumite  is  being 
carried  out.  Exploration  for  oil  and  gas  is  oc- 
curring as  well  as  some  production  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  area. 

Hunting  and  ORV  use  have  generally  been  pre- 
cluded by  lack  of  legal  access. 


MAJOR  ISSUE 

ORV  use  vs.  livestock  grazing. 

MAJOR  DECISIONS 

1.  Oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
will  be  encouraged  within  the  constraints  of 
minimizing  surface  disturbance  and  complete 
protection  of  critical  habitat  of  endangered 
wildlife  species  and  unique  plant  communities. 

2.  The  BLM  Folsom  District  staff  will  work 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  mineral  industry 
to  minimize  impacts  on  natural  resources,  par- 
ticularly endangered  wildlife  species  and 
unique  plant  communities,  resulting  from 
mineral  exploration. 

3.  Critical  habitat  for  the  blunt-nosed 
leopard  lizard  and  San  Joaquin  kit  fox  will  be 
protected.  Quail  and  chukar  habitat,  especially 
shrubs,  will  be  improved. 

4.  Livestock  grazing  will  be  managed  to  pro- 
vide an  average  of  6,200  AUMs  per  year  and  to 
protect  wildlife  and  watershed  values.  The 
season  of  use  will  be  November  15  through 
April  15,  with  extensions  only  during  periods  of 
excess  forage  production  and  when  shrubs  will 
not  be  damaged.  At  least  700  pounds  of  mulch 
per  acre  will  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  grazing 
season. 

5.  The  unique  plant  community  in  the  Cier- 
vo Hills  will  be  protected  by  fencing  and  live- 
stock management.  The  big  sagebrush  com- 
munity of  the  San  Carlos-Balsa  area  will  be  pro- 
tected by  livestock  management. 

6.  Management  of  this  area  for  recreation 
will  include  consolidation  of  land  holdings  and 
improvement  of  access  to  increase  hunting  and 
rockhounding  opportunities  and  to  allow  for 
development  of  primitive  camp  areas. 

Use  of  ORVs  will  be  restricted  to  designated 
roads  and  trails.  If  use  cannot  be  controlled  un- 
der this  management,  measures  will  be  taken  to 
further  restrict  ORV  use. 
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CUSTODIAL  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

SOUTH  SIERRA,  ORTIGALITA  PEAK,  HOLLISTER,  AND  DARK  HOLE 

These  four  areas  contain  small  parcels  of  public  lands  scattered  throughout  privately  owned  acre- 
age. This  land  pattern  makes  intensive  management  of  resources  on  these  public  lands  particularly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Resource  values  on  these  lands  are  limited  for  the  same  reason. 

Custodial  management  of  these  areas  is  recommended.  In  all  cases,  archaeological  sites  and  en- 
dangered species  habitat  will  be  protected,  erosion  potential  will  be  minimized  to  the  extent 
possible,  and  custodial  management  of  livestock  grazing  will  be  carried  out.  All  other  management 
actions  will  be  addressed  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  public  lands  in  these  four  areas  will  be  considered  primarily  as  trading  stock  for  consolidation  of 
other  land  holdings  with  significant  resource  values. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

AMP  Allotment  Management  Plan.  An  activity  plan  to  systematically  manage  livestock  graz- 

ing in  a  given  area  (allotment). 

AUM  Animal  unit  month.  The  amount  of  forage  required  to  sustain  the  equivalent  of  one  cow 

or  five  sheep  for  one  month. 

BLM  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

CNPS  California  Native  Plant  Society. 

FLPMA  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

MDM  Mount  Diablo  meridian. 

MFP  Management  Framework  Plan.  The  phase  of  Bureau  planning,  following  the  unit  re- 

source analysis  (URA),  in  which  conflicts  between  resource  values  are  identified  and 
resolved  and  management  decisions  are  made. 

ORV  Off-road  vehicle. 

URA  Unit  Resource  Analysis.  The  phase  of  Bureau  planning,  preceding  the  management 

framework  plan  (MFP),  that  encompasses  inventory  of  existing  resource  conditions  and 
identification  of  resource  management  opportunities. 
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